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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND TIBERIUS 
GRACCHUS. 



BY CHARLES S. DANA. 



If one were to search the recorded doings of ancient and 
modern man with a view to finding a prototype of President Koose- 
velt, one's efforts would be, in a measure, rewarded on reach- 
ing the chapter devoted to Tiberius Gracchus. In birth, edu- 
cation, early environment, culture, ambition, even in temperament 
and character, there is a close resemblance between the ancient 
Tiberius and the modern Theodore. So striking is this resem- 
blance that it suggests the possibility that Eoosevelt may have 
taken the elder of the Gracchi as his model and kept the sturdy 
Tribune's aims and achievements constantly in mind during his 
own course along the pathway to distinction. 

Tiberius was of noble, Theodore of gentle, birth. Both had in 
youth all the advantages that wealth and refined surroundings 
offer. Both developed a highly moral character. Both received 
an excellent degree of education. Both at an early age began to 
show an interest in public affairs. Both became thoroughly 
familiar with the history of their respective countries, and each, 
apparently, was convinced that a great and important task lay 
before him. In the methods by which each approached his task 
and, to a certain extent, in the tasks themselves, there is much 
similarity. Though related by birth and by marriage to people 
who are sometimes rather snobbishly called "the better classes," 
and associated with them in childhood and young manhood, both 
Tiberius and Theodore became essentially champions of the people 
and, later in life, antagonized — Tiberius very bitterly, and Theo- 
dore as yet only mildly — some of the more prosperous persons of 
their day and generation. 

Nor does the parallel end here. Tiberius, as well as Theodore, 
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saw something of military life. Tiberius assisted in storming 
Carthage; Theodore assisted in storming Santiago, or, at least, 
in attacking some of the heights surrounding the Cuban city. 
Tiberius lent his aid in destroying the Carthaginian power ; Theo- 
dore lent his aid in bringing to an end the Spanish power in the 
Western Hemisphere. Though their military experience was brief, 
it was creditable, for each gave evidence of courage and patriotism. 
The qualities which each might have shown to better advantage 
in the field, if a wider opportunity had been afforded to him, were 
shown in civil life. Eoosevelt, like Gracchus, is a man of rare 
boldness and undoubted courage. He is also energetic, aggressive, 
persistent, determined. His honesty, like that of Tiberius, is of 
the rugged sort that knows no taint of suspicion and permits no 
compromise with laggards or evil-doers. Obstacles in the path- 
way of Eoosevelt, like those in the pathway of Gracchus, seem only 
to be incentives to greater exertion. Tiberius pursued his objects 
with a zeal and devotion which seemed at times to render him deaf 
to entreaty. Theodore is the peer of Tiberius in zeal and devotion, 
while he is his superior in judgment. Gracchus lived during 
times which mark an epoch in Eoman history; who can doubt 
that Eoosevelt lives at a time which is destined to mark an epoch 
in American history ? 

Great opportunities lay before Gracchus, and he met them with 
courage and determination, if not at all times with discretion; 
great opportunities also lie before Eoosevelt. Pew would deny 
that he, too, has courage and determination, and what means the 
recent election if not that the people, at least, have confidence in 
his judgment? 

In order to show wherein the respective tasks of the Eoman 
Tribune and the American President resemble each other, it is 
necessary to tell very briefly of some of the things which Tiberius 
Gracchus did. 

When Tiberius was born the Eoman state was in a bad way. 
The small farmers of Italy had been crushed to earth by the 
rapacity of the great landholders. By a system of rapine and 
extortion, extending over a period of several centuries, the great 
capitalists had acquired control of most of the lands of Italy. 
The small farmer had almost disappeared. Sometimes, when he 
refused to sell, he was defrauded of his lands either by force or 
cunning. It was the more easy to induce him to part with his 
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modest possessions, because he found it impossible to compete suc- 
cessfully with the slave labor which the great landed proprietors 
had gradually introduced upon their estates. So the freemen of 
Italy were ultimately reduced almost to the condition of the 
slaves, and many, indeed, worked side by side with the slaves in 
the field — slaves themselves, in nearly everything but the name. 
The situation was not unlike that which would exist in the State 
of New York, if a few hundred persons should gain control of 
nearly all the lands in the State, introduce slave labor and so 
compel the former landholders to work for them for a miserable 
pittance. A situation, fortunately, which under modern condi- 
tions could exist only in the imagination and that merely for pur- 
poses of illustration! Fortunately, again> our modern evils are 
not agrarian. 

Here was a condition of things that needed correction. Greed 
had gorged itself until a few were choking with abundance, while 
those upon whose possessions the more fortunate had fed were 
reduced to a state of abject woe. Many of the thinking men of 
Rome felt that, if the state did not put forth a supreme effort to 
meet these hard conditions, these conditions would soon over- 
whelm the state. This, in brief, was the problem that presented 
itself to Gracchus ; and boldly did he address himself to its solu- 
tion. 

A way out of the difficulty lay in the fact that these Italian 
lands had originally been the property of the state. The proposi- 
tion of Gracchus was that the state should resume possession 
of its own. He would leave to the occupants a certain portion 
of the lands they held, and lease the rest among the burgesses 
and others for a moderate rent. If the theory of socialism had 
been in vogue at Rome, Tiberius would have been declared a 
Socialist of the most pronounced sort. In effect, the scheme was 
socialistic, for families occupying or owning the lands now to be 
seized had held them for years, and in some cases for centuries, 
so that they had long since ceased to regard the state as possessing 
any claims to them. Under these circumstances, it was but natural 
that they should resolutely oppose the policy of Tiberius. The 
opposition came chiefly from the Senate, the headquarters of the 
Roman oligarchy. So, when Tiberius proposed the law, his oppo- 
nents enlisted his colleague, one Marcus Octavius, to veto the 
measure. Later, the measure was again proposed and again 
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vetoed; and here Tiberius manifested his impatience of all re- 
straints, even of the constitutional sort, for he proposed to the 
people that either he or his colleague should retire from office — 
an unheard-of thing under Eoman law. Octavius protested, but 
Tiberius put the question to a vote, with the result that Octavius 
was deposed. Then the way was clear for Tiberius to pass his 
measure. As the historian Mommsen intimates, Tiberius, who 
had previously risked himself to save the commonwealth, now 
risked the commonwealth to save himself. Into the further details 
of the controversy, we need not go. Suffice it to say that Tiberius 
continued to tread the unconstitutional path until he encountered 
the armed wrath of the Senatorial party, which feared or pre- 
tended to fear that he was about to usurp supreme authority. It 
seems to be generally conceded that the intentions of Tiberius 
were good; it seems to be generally agreed that his methods were 
dangerous. Certain it is that in exceeding his constitutional 
powers, he established a precedent which many a usurper could 
cite with significant emphasis in the dark days of Eome that were 
soon to follow. 

It is far from the present purpose to attempt to draw any close 
parallel between conditions as they existed in Eome and as they 
now exist in the United States. That the two sets of conditions 
present some points in common will, perhaps, be admitted. It 
can hardly be denied that the trust magnates of the present day 
and the great Eoman landholders in the days of Tiberius re- 
semble each other somewhat in their relation to their respective 
communities, as do the small competitors of the trusts and the 
small farmers of those ancient times; and that the third party 
to the controversy, the general public, suffers now as it did then 
from the depredations of the wealthy and the consequent losses of 
the less fortunate. A problem, therefore, confronts Eoosevelt, just 
as a problem confronted Gracchus. 

This latter-day problem is commercial rather than agrarian or 
rather it is both commercial and agrarian, for agriculture, as well 
as mining, manufacturing, trade and commerce, and, in fact, 
all branches of human industry, are involved in what is popu- 
larly known as " the trust question." It is to " the trust question " 
that Mr. Eoosevelt will doubtless direct his best efforts, just as 
Gracchus directed his best efforts to the land question. 

The seriousness of the problem that confronts President Boose- 
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velt has hardly begun to dawn upon the American public. The 
trust is a new thing. The public does not yet comprehend what 
it is, whence it came, or whither it is tending. In a general way, 
it knows that the trust is a vast combination of enterprises; that 
it can and does fix prices, control markets and prevent competi- 
tion. So suddenly did the trust make its appearance, so startling 
are its methods, so defiant is it of the people and at times of 
the people's government, that the people can hardly be said to 
have recovered even yet from their first impressions of surprise 
and fear. The state of the public mind in regard to the trusts 
may even now be described as one of amazement at their sudden 
and gigantic growth, and alarm at their constant increase in num- 
bers, wealth and power. It is as though numerous huge and ter- 
rible monsters should make their appearance among the hills and 
in the valleys, devouring here and there a victim, terrifying 
whole neighborhoods, and thus spreading alarm throughout the 
entire country. 

This alarm seems destined to increase rather than to abate, 
until such time as the powers of the trusts shall be curbed. Time 
was in this country when the possessor of half a hundred thousand 
dollars, or less, was accounted wealthy. But a generation ago, a 
merchant who had accumulated a fortune of forty millions was 
regarded as a modern Crossus. Now there are many fortunes of 
forty, fifty, seventy-five and even a hundred million dollars, and 
one citizen's belongings amount, or did amount within a few 
years, it is said, to one thousand million dollars. These figures 
emphasize the oft-repeated statement that the gulf between the 
rich and poor is widening and, consequently, becoming more and 
more impassable every year. And, if the changes that have taken 
place within the memory of the present generation have been so 
startling, what new and strange developments may not that genera- 
tion witness which had its birth at the dawn of the twentieth 
century? And, if the veil be drawn aside a little farther, and we 
attempt to peer fifty, seventy-five or a hundred years into the 
future, what limits will there be to riches on the one hand and to 
misery on the other? It is time for men to consider whether they 
cannot prevent the abuses of great wealth, even though they may 
confess their inability to prevent these extraordinary accumula- 
tions. 

Individuals die, and their wealth is distributed, usually, among 
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many heirs. Corporations live, and their powers, already far too 
great, seem destined constantly to increase. Already, the trust 
has shown itself able to control legislatures, debauch the elect- 
orate and at times to defy even government itself. Executives, 
legislators, prosecuting officers and courts of justice can testify 
to the difficulties which lie in the way of dealing with great aggre- 
gations of capital. All acknowledge that the evils of the situation 
are many and serious; few have any remedy to suggest. Where is 
the man with ability to devise a remedy and the courage to apply 
it? 

President Eoosevelt has given abundant evidence that he appre- 
ciates the enormity of the trust evils, and has manifested a desire 
to overcome them. Speaking at Providence in August, 1902, he 
emphatically declared that legislation was necessary to control 
the trusts, and he urged a constitutional amendment, if it were 
necessary, to give Congress authority to pass such legislation. 
Just what legislation was needed was evidently not clear to him, 
for he said : " I see no promise of a complete solution for all the 
problems we group together when we speak of the trust question." 
But he repeated that " additional legislation should be had." 

At this time, President Eoosevelt had occupied his high office 
a little less than a year. Since then, the Northern Securities de- 
cision has been rendered and the Beef Trust enjoined. It cannot 
be said that these achievements touch the root of the evil. It is as 
though Tiberius had waged war upon one or two of the great 
landed proprietors of his day, and gained a partial victory over 
them. 

A far more significant achievement than these is the establish- 
ment of the Department of Commerce and Labor. This, at least, 
will enable the government to find out what it never was able to 
ascertain bef ore — something about the inner workings of the trusts. 
At last, Mr. Eoosevelt's dream of " piiblicity " seems about to be 
realized. When the investigations of this newly-created Depart- 
ment are made known, a long step will have been taken toward the 
solution of the difficulty. Publicity, however, is not all that is 
needed. It may suggest a remedy. It is not a remedy in itself. 

It is hardly to be supposed that Mr. Eoosevelt, who during the 
first year of his Presidency acquired something of a reputation as 
a "trust-buster," has desisted altogether from his attacks upon 
the trusts. " Trust-buster " is, of course, an idle term. 
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" Trust-curber " would suit the President better. That he has 
abandoned his idea of curbing the trusts, those who know Mr. 
Roosevelt are as little inclined to believe as those who knew 
Tiberius would have been inclined to believe that he would desist 
from his purpose of curbing the Roman landholders. The people, 
who are close to President Roosevelt, and who seem to regard him 
as closer to them than any President since Lincoln, will wish him 
" Godspeed." 

There is a widespread belief that a change will come over the 
policy of the Roosevelt administration soon after the President's 
inauguration. When the mantle of the martyred McKinley, so to 
speak, falls from Mr. Roosevelt's shoulders, and he dons the ample 
robe provided for him by the people, — when, in other words, he 
receives his commission direct from the voters, — he will feel free 
to do and to attempt many things which he has thus far left un- 
done or unattempted — at least, such is the general impression. 
The reason for his present attitude lies, doubtless, in his lofty 
sense of honor, which during the past three years must have made 
him ever mindful of his promise, made immediately on the death 
of his predecessor, that it should be his " constant aim to follow in 
the footsteps of William McKinley." On the fourth of March 
he will be absolved from that promise. On that day he will be- 
come President by virtue of election, and he can then inaugurate 
his own policies. 

The Tribune, Gracchus, had but a year for the accomplishment 
of his reforms. He worked quickly and accomplished much. 
Legislation was a simpler matter in ancient Rome than it is in 
the United States. By the end of his term, President Roosevelt 
will have had nearly eight years to carry out his programme. The 
first year was spent in familiarizing himself with his task. By 
that time he saw the utter futility of proceeding against the trusts 
without complete information as to their status, their methods 
and their violations of law. Then came the establishment of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. That was about two years 
ago, and during that period the Department must have collected 
a mass of data which has enabled the President to formulate, in a 
measure, his trust-curbing policy. His spirited action in favor 
of railroad-rate legislation and the prompt response of the House 
of Representatives in passing the Esch-Townsend bill by an al- 
most unanimous vote, though important in themselves, are also 
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significant as precursors of what is likely to follow. But as 
Gracchus's real struggle was with the Roman Senate, so will Roose- 
velt's real struggle be with the American Senate. And as in the 
Roman Senate there was a powerful party which bitterly opposed 
the Tribune, so it is evident that in the American Senate there is 
a party, hardly less powerful, which is determined earnestly to 
oppose the President. 

History shows that it is in the upper branch of parliamentary 
bodies that the conservative interests of a State manifest their 
chief strength. It is in the Senate that Mr. Roosevelt will find 
some of his strongest antagonists. Tiberius triumphed over the 
Roman Senate; will Theodore prevail over the American Senate? 
The answer must be left to the future. 

It has been said that, in their methods of approaching their 
respective tasks, there is much similarity between Gracchus and 
Roosevelt. Gracchus in his work showed courage, resolution, per- 
sistency and boldness. Those who have observed Mr. Roosevelf s 
courage and resolution in the Cuban reciprocity matter, his per- 
sistency in the Crum case and his boldness in connection with the 
Panama incident need not doubt that his courage, resolution, per- 
sistency or boldness will desert him in his assault upon the trusts. 

One other parallel between Gracchus and Roosevelt has not yet 
been noted. Roosevelt, like Gracchus, is impatient of restraint. 
Gracchus was more than impatient even of constitutional re- 
straints. There are those who might say that in this respect also 
the American President resembles the Roman Tribune. Certain it 
is that, while he may emulate to advantage the noble achievements 
of Gracchus, Mr. Roosevelt will do well to avoid the errors of his 
great Roman prototype. But his is not the temperament which 
permits a man to derive satisfaction merely from avoiding errors ! 

In joining issue with the trust magnates, President Roosevelt 
will have the advantage, over Tiberius Gracchus, of dealing with 
men who are not as yet entrenched behind the prestige of cen- 
turies. He will have the disadvantage of dealing with men of 
vastly greater wealth, and hardly less power, than those who eon- 
fronted Tiberius two thousand years ago. 

Charles S. Dana. 



